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which he frequently employed to satirise the things
he disliked, and he once said, speaking of the un-
written law, that law was taught as a master teaches
his dog, by waiting until he did something wrong and
then beating him I He could not have described it
more accurately. That is the way of nature through-
out the universe. Why should not the master wait
until the dog had done something wrong? Certainly
he should not have punished him before. But per-
haps Bentham intended that the master beat his dog
for doing something the animal had no reason to think
wrong. But this is not true, at least of good masters,
such alone as Bentham can be supposed to have had
in mind. If he had been asked how he knew that
the dog was ignorant of wrongdoing, I cannot imagine
what he would have said. Certainly he would not
have intimated that a code of dog conduct ought
tojhave been prepared in some language known to
dogs and distributed among them. The way in
which the dog had learned that the conduct for which
he was punished was wrong was that when he was a
puppy he was petted, caressed, fed, and otherwise
made happy when he obeyed his master, and when
he disobe3^ed him, at first gently scolded, then more
sternly, afterwards slightly punished, and finally
more severely, until he had learned to associate
happiness with obedience and misery with disobedi-
ence, and thus well knew that he had deserved the
blows he received. The same is the case with the
human being, child and man. The child is taught as
the puppy was. Where the parental relation does
not exist the discipline may be less gentle and affec-